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MORNING, BY JAMES SANT. 


Over illustration this week is from a_ beautiful 
picture exhibited this year in the gallery of the British 
Institution, by James Sant, a young artist of great 
promise, and growing reputation. It is called by him, 
Morning, and has also its companion picture of Evenine. 
The sentiment of this picture is exquisite ; it is Morn- 
ing ; the morning of life, as well as of the day; it is 
the time of freshness and of hope; the dew lies 
sparkling on the flower; the lark springs upwards, and 
carols forth a hymn as he soars; a cool breeze comes 
over the hill-tops to meet the rising sun, and the 
pilgrim, in the fresh morning of life, journeys onward 
and upward towards the mountain-tops; he takes 
his staff for support in the weariness of the way, 
but he as yet has no idea of weariness; he needs 
no support ; he carries his staff lightly in his hand, and 
with raised head, and eye full of joyous expectation, he 
journeys onward, and ever upward. 5. 

What a journey of hope, and love, and rejoicing, seems 
life to the young pilgrim of the morning! the lat 
sings, the mountain-breeze lifts the hair from his radian 
brow, and onward and ever upward he goes, singing lik 
the lark for gladness! 

Very different to this is the companion picture. it is 
Evening, 


“ The shades of night are falling fast,” 


and the pilgrim of life, who, in the mérhing, was full of 
strength and joy, climbing with unt Fling aspitition to 
the mountain-tops, is now descending, lower f ower. 
into the shadows of the valley beneath. heai 
depressed, feeble and uncertain fidtstep§; he totters 
onward, leaning heavily on thé &staff, whith in the 
morning he carried so lightly. a : 
The journey is nearly ended ; the day’s work is nearly 
done ; a few steps onward, and he ve havé reached his 














resting place. It was morning, aiid ndw it i8 evenirifs, 
and between the two, though td Back ward glatice 
only twelve hours seem to i We , A long space of 
time and weary distance, lie’ if, reality—the long, 
perilous, and suffering journey of a life. ? - 

The idea is a fine one, but Mr. Sant oy piétura of 
Evening, has not realized the greatness Of hi8 own con- 
ception. His Morning stands aloes Bad & méré beiti- 
tiful and suggestive illustratioli of the Howl we have 
never seen. 


—~—_ 


A BROTHER TO A BROTHER. 
BY EDWARD YOUL, 


Proven with thy strong arm the difficult furrow ; 

Sow the grain, not in vain, crops it shall yield thee ; 
Plant in thy boyhood the ship-giving agorn, 

When thou growest old as an oak it shall shield thee ; 
Lie not supine on thy couch, like a sluggard j— 
All men are working,—wilt thou bé a laggard } 


Tears are from Heaven; of much worth is sorrow. 
Work thy best, do thy best, in shine or shadow. 
Shun not calamity—ere the sun rises 
Fogs wrap the mountain, and cover the meadow. 
Never on earth is man freed from vexation ; 
Victory cometh through much tribulation. 


Poor man, or rich man, or Christian, or Heathen, 
Black of skin, white of skin, each is thy brother. 
Bear about with thee the rule that is golden— 
As to thyself do thou so to another. 
Take thy first step not without a foreseeing ; 
An error, too often, will mar thy whole being. 








PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
V. — Depenpence or Lire on Liaur. 


Iv we expose some spring water in a glass jar to the 
sunshine, though it may have been clear and transparent 


at first, it begins in no long time to assume a greenish 
tint ; after a while, a film of green matter collects on | 


the sides of the vessel in which it is contained; and on 
this film we observe, when the sun is shining, a multi- 
tude of minute bubbles of air. 


rapidly grows; its new parts, as they come into exist- 


ence, being all day long covered with air-bells, which | 
The further stages | 
of its growth can be better watched in slowly-running | 
streams of water ; and we then find that it is the early | 
state of those long green thread-like filaments, which 

attach themselves to the stones that form the bed of the | 
gurgling brook, or to the wooden framework of the | 


disappear as soon as the sun is set. 


sluices of the water-course. These fibres, forming what 


is poueiacly called “ crow silk,” and termed conferve by | 
Sts, become the food of various aquatic insects; | 


botan 
and these, in their turn, fall a prey to the fishes that 


frequent such streams; which may themselves serve as | 


food to animals still higher in the scale. 


Now we have in this short history an example of the 


niversal fact, that the first Life owes its origin to Light. 

isle as wé shall see hereafter, are entirely dependent 
Bot laits for thé substance of their bodies, for the 
food by 


raw from the air, the water, or the soil; but of these 


hey can only make use under the influence of Light. | 
very green leaf that is unfolded to the sunshine is a‘ 


Chemical Laboratory, in which numerous processes of a 


very complicated nature are taking place, so long at: | 
least as it is exposed to this wonderful agency. Let us | 
place some fresh leaves of grass, cabbage, or any rapidly- | 
growing plant, in a glass flask, fill it completely with | 
water, then—having closed the mouth of the flask with the | 


finger—turn it upside-down with the mouth in a cup of 
water, and expose the upper part of the flask to the 


suishine ; we shall soon see the surface of the leaves — 
trege Landed with minute air-bells ; and aftera time, | 
\ by t bubbles of gas will collect in the dome of the | 

ask: Now these bubbles are not common air, but — 


Consist of almost pure oxygen,—the gas which was 





carbon to form carbonic acid. 


In both these cases,—the production of the simple | 
green threads of confervee, and the action of the leaves | 
of the higher plants, by which the materials for the | 


rowth of its stem and roots are prepared,—the changes 


hich take place under the influence of Light are | 


t We have seen that Animals are 
continually giviig off carbonié acid to the atmosphere 
ail, tallow, ¢ i 

oil, tallow, spirit, ete., which is burned; a large portionis 
dispersed if this state. OWwi & to the natty extent 
of the atmosphere, the vast quantity of carbonic acid 
thus being continually mingled with it is spread 


essential y the same. 
y. 





reathing; and Hie of every particle of coal, 





The green matter | 


Ww ich their strength is sustained, and for the - 
apie an by which their warmth is kept up. | 
' ese are formed by Plants out of materials which they | 


are of in the lust paper as so essential to combus- | 
tion, Uniting with hydrogen to form water, and with | 


EEEE——————— 


z a] 


so widely, that, where free ventilation exists, it does 


| not form more than from four to six ten-thousandths 


of the whole. But from this state of dispersion, the 
carbon is being continually brought back again by the 
agency.of Vegetation; for. Plants have the wonderful 
power of decomposing carbonic acid, that is, of sepa 
rating it again into its two elements, carbon and oxygen. 
The former they retain, and unite with water (by 
chemical processes peculiar to them), to form the solid 
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materials of their beautiful fabrics; the latter they set 
free. Now carbonic acid is readily absorbed or sucked 


| in by water; 80 that when we place! our leaves in the 
| flask of water, we did in reality give them a supply of 


carbon also; and the clear spring water, which was the 


| subject of our first experiment, must have contained, 


with carbonic acid, the germs of the humble plants 
which soon begin to be developed in it. In both 
these cases, it is under the influence of Light, and of 


| Light alone, that the elements of carbonic acid can be 
| separated by the plant; and that the new compound of 


E . 
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carbon and water can be formed, which is the founda- 
tion, a8 it were, of all the more complicated substances 
that are prépared by the Plant, for its own nutrition or 
for the support of Animal life. 

How true, then, must be that history of Creation, 
which represents the’Divine command “Let light be,” 
with its immediate realization, “and light was,”"— 
as preceding the first production of animated beings. 
“Without light,” said the eminent French chemist, 
Lavoisier, “ Natute were without life and without soul ; 
a beneficent God, in shedding light over ¢reation, 
strewed the surface of the earth with organization, 
with sensation, and with thought.” Withdraw its 
lovely and benignant influence; and the earth would be 
again “ void,” if not now, a8 once, “ without form;” 
and would float through space a lifeless corpse. Let 
the fixation of carbon from the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, by the action of light upon plants, be once 
checked, and all Vegetable life speedily comes to an 
end; nothing then remains for the support of those 
Animals which derive their food immediately from the 
Vegetable kingdom ; and their disappearance involves 
the speedy extinction of all those Carnivorous races 
which have been accustomed to make them their prey. 

The whole of our globe would then be reduced to the con- 
dition of those ocean-depths, which have been recently 
explored by the persevering and laborious researches of 
Prof. E. Forbes. By means of the dredge, a sort of scoop or 
scraper with a net attached to it (resembling that by 
which Oysters are fished-up), the bottom of the sea may 
be surveyed at ys moderate depth, almost as if we could 
look down upon it with a telescope; and its living 
inhabitants brought up for examination. Now it has 
been found that, as we descend below the surface of the 
water, Plants become fewer and fewer in number; until, 
at the depth of a hundred fathoms, or six hundred fest, 
they disappear altogether. Below this a few Animals 
aré fonnd, some of them ranging to the depth of three 
hundred fathoms ; but beneath this level, the waters are 
altogether destitute of living inhabitants, their solitude 
being only broken by the occasional visit of a few 
deep-sea Fishes, Cris em begets their natural haunts, 
or by the plunging of a Whale which is diving to escape 
from its pursuers. It is impossible to avoid the idea, 
that this absence of all Life is due to the absence of 
Light. It is a fact well known to philosophers, that the 
rays of the sun, even when shining perpendicularly 
downwards, lose a great deal of their force as they pass 
through water; so that even at no greater depth than 
one hundred fathoms, there is never anything more 
than & mere twilight glimmering ; whilst at double 
that depth, not even the feeblest ray that human 
vision could discern would penetrate the unbroken 
gloom. When we call to mind that a vast portion of 
our globe is covered by water many times deeper than 
the known limit of Light and Life, we cannot but be 
awe-struck with the thought, that by far the greater 
et of the present bed of the ocean has been for ages 
ge in ual meg bongs 4 eee 

the presence of any living thing, and only capable 

being pictured by the eye of the imagination as a 
black and desolate expanse, not only uninhabited, but 
uninhabitable. 

There is a beautiful adaptation between the constitu- 





tions of different Plants, and the varying degrees of Light 
which the sun imparts in different situations; and this 
adaptation may be seen, not merely by comparing the 
vegetation of tropical and arctic regions, but by 
observing the situations in which the several plants of 
our own country respectively flourish best. . Thus, 
generally speaking, we find the succulent thick-leaved 
Plants growing in exposed situations, where there is 
nothing to interfere with the full influence of the solar 
rays; whilst, on the other hand, p!ants with thinner 
and more delicate leaves usually find a more congenial 
home in sheltered situations; and there are some which 
can only develop themselves in full luxuriance in the 
deep shades of a plantation ora forest. By a still greater 
degree of this kind of adaptation, some species of Plants 
are enabled to live and to acquire a healthy green 
colour in what would be to our eyes total darkness ; 
thus Humboldt met with Flowering-plants of various 
species in the depths of the mines at Freyberg; anil he 
found a species of Sea-weed, possessing a bright green 
hue, at the depth of one hundred and ninety feet in the 
$24, near the Caaary islands, at which depth it is com- 
puted that it could have received no more than 1-1500th 
part of the solar rays that fell upon the surface of the 
ocean. So, too, we may observe that many Ferns, 
Mosses, and Lichens seem as if they avoided the light, 
choosing the northern rather than the southern sides of 
hedges, buildings, etc., for their residence ; so that the 
former often present a luxuriant growth of Cryptogamiec 
vegetation, whilst the latter are comparatively bare. It 
must not be supposed, however, that such plants avoid 
the light altogether; they only shun what is to them 
an excessive degree of it. 

Now when any Plant receives a smaller amount of 
Light than that which is natural to it, an unhealthy 
change soon takes place in its system. Its leaves no 
longer present a fresh green hue, but look pale and 
sickly; the stalk may increase in length, but it 
diminishes in firmness; its peculiar products, whether 
remarkable for their smell, their taste, or their colour, 
are no longer formed in their usual amount ; and little 
or no firm woody tissue is produced, but the texture 
becomes dropsical, all its cavities being distended with 
water. Day by day, the weight of the solid matter of 
the plant diminishes rather than increases, even though 
it may have appeared to grow; because less carbon is 
fixed from the air than is given back to it by decay in 
the form of carbonic acid ; and because the increase in 
the bulk of the plant is due only to the quantity of 
water which it has imbibed. Some plants are speedily 
killed by this process; whilst others live until they are 
quite blanched, and in this state become useful articles 
of food, although too rank to be eatea in their natural 
state. Such is the case, for example, with Celery and 
Sea Kale, which are grown by gardeners under cover, or 
with earth heaped up around their shoots. 

It frequently happens in America, as in our own 
country, that clouds and rain obscure the light of the 
sun for many days together; and that during this time 
the buds of entire forests expand themselves into 
leaves. These leaves present a pale hue until the sun 
appears ; and then are converted, under the influence 
of aclear sky and a bright sunshine for a few hours 
only, to a beautiful green. One writer mentions a 
forest on which the sun had not shone for twenty days. 
The leaves were expanded during this period to their 
full size, but were almost white. “ One forenoon the 
sun began to shine in full brightness; the colour of the 
forest absolutely changed so fast that we could perceive 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the 
whole of this extensive forest, many miles in length, 
presented its usual summer dress.” 

Such are a few of the facts, which show the direct 
dependence of Vegetable Life on the Light of day. 

Although the beneficial influence of Light upon the 
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healthy growth of Animals is not so obvious as it is 
upon the various processes of Vegetable Life, yet it is 
not less real. The most striking proof of its agency is 
drawn from observation of the processes of early develop- 
ment, as they occur under the two opposite conditions 
of light and darkness. Thus, ifa quantity of Silk- 
worms’ eggs be preserved in a dark room, and an equal 
number be exposed to common daylight, a much larger 
proportion of worms will be hatched from the latter 
than from the former. If we put any soft vegetable 
matter into a glass jar of water, and keep it moderately 
warm, at the same time exposing it freely to the light, 
it will be found in a few days crowded with vast 
numbers of Animalcules (or beings so minute as only 
to be seen through a powerful microscope) in constant 
and rapid motion. But if we cover the jar so as to 
exclude the light, treating it in every other respect in 
the same manner as before, the Animalcules do not 
make their appearance for a much longer time, and 
then in much less abundance. Most of our ponds, 
ditches, and pools, contain numerous minute insect- 
looking animals, just visible to the eye, and remarkable 
for their sudden and quick-darting movements, on 
account of which they are popularly known as Water- 
fleas. These creatures come forth from their eggs in 
a very different shape from that which they have when 
full-grown; and they pass from one to the other by a 
series of metamorphoses, or changes of form and 
structure, resembling those by which the grub is con- 
verted into abeetle or butterfly. Fven when full-grown, 
they continue to cast off their outer horny casing every 
two or three days, anew one being formed within, just 
as a Crab or Lobster casts its shell once a year; and this 
change seems necessary for the continuance of their 
health, for ifit does not take place their bodies become 
clothed with minute plants, which attach themselves to 
the surface, impeding their motions through the water, 
and preventing them from breathing with freedom. 
Now it has been found that, if these little animals be 
kept in the dark, they do not pass through the changes 
by which they attain their perfect form nearly so 
rapidly as when they are freely influenced by light ; nor, 
when their growth is complete, are they able to renew 
their shells so frequently, and thus to free themselves, 
by casting off the old ones, from their troublesome 
incumbrances. 

The most remarkable proof that has ever been 
obtained, of the influence of Light upon the growth of 
Animals, was given a few years since by some experi- 
ments which were conducted at Paris by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards. For the sake of such of our readers as may 
not be otherwise aware of the fact, we must premise 
that the Frog, an air-breathing Reptile having four legs 
but no tail, comes forth from the egg in the condition 
of a Fish; breathing water by gills which hang like 
fringes by the sides of the head, and having a long fin- 
like tail, without the least trace of legs. In this state, 
it is known as the Tadpole. Aftera time, however, one 
pairof legs begins to sprout, and then the other; the 
tail ceases to grow ; the lungs come into play; the gills 
fall into disuse ; and by a gradual series of changes, the 
Tadpole is converted into the Frog. Now it occurred 
to Dr. Edwards to ascertain if Light had any influence 
upon this metamorphosis; and to make this out, he 
enclosed a number of Tadpoles in boxes, and sank them 
deep in the water of the river Scine. These boxes 
were perforated by a great number of holes, not large 
enough to allow the Tadpoles to escape, but capable of 
allowing a free e to a current of water, which 
would constantly renew that which the boxes contained, 
80 as to supply the Tadpoles with the small particles of 
matter on which they feed, and also to renew that which 
was exhausted of its air by their breathing. The result 
of this experiment was, that, instead of being changed 


JSrom Tadpoles into Frogs at the proper time, they con- 





tinued to grow as large Tadpoles ; but this unnatural | 
condition could not be long kept up ; and if kept inthe 
boxes, instead of changing into Frogs, they died. | 

These facts leave no room for doubt as to the influ- 
ence of Light upon the processes of Animal growth; | 
and they serve, therefore, to confirm that idea of its | 
healthful agency upon the Human frame, to which we | 
should be led by a variety of circumstances,—each of 
them being capable, it must be admitted, of some other 
explanation. Thus it has been observed, that an 
unusual tendency to bodily deformity exists among 
children reared in cellars or mines, or in dark and 
narrow streets; the body rarely acquires its full develop- 
ment under such circumstances; and the mind cannot 
be expected to attain its due vigour. On the other 
hand, all travellers have noticed that a remarkable 
freedom from deformity exists among those nations 
which wear but. very little clothing; and where 
other circumstances are favourable, it is among such 
that the person most generally acquires its greatest 
perfection,—as it is seen, for instance, among the 
Marquesan islanders, Itis well known that in many 
of the deep valleys of the Alps, into which but very 
little sunlight finds its way, there are a large number 
of strangely-deformed beings, termed Cretins; most of 
whom are more or less idiotic, some indeed being the 
most degraded specimens of the human race that it is 
possible to conceive. Doubtless in this case, as in the 
preceding, other causes are in action besides the want 
of light; but there seems quite reason enough to believe || 
that it is one of the chief, and probably (in the case of || 
the Cretins) the most important of all. Again it has 
been noticed that Epidemic diseases rage with greater | 
violence on the dark side of a street, than on the one | 
whose aspect is sunny. | 

The most satisfactory proof of the influence of Light | 
upon Human health, is, perhaps, that which is derived 
from the experience of large buildings, in which the 
condition of the dwellers in the different parts is on the 
average very much the same, bag in this one parti- || 
cular. Thus it. has been stated by Sir Andrew Wylie 
(who was for along time at the head of the medical 
staff in the Russian army), that the cases of disease on 
the dark side of an extensive barrack at St. Petersburgh 
have been uniformly, for many years, in the proportion 
of three to every one of those on the side exposed to 
strong light. And in one of the London Hospitals, with 
a long range of frontage looking nearly due north and 
south, it has been observed that the patients more | 
rapidly recover on the sunny than on the shady side of | 
the building. 

A deficiency of Light has probably no slight influ- 
ence, when combined with imperfect ventilation and 
other causes, in producing a disease which, in its various 
forms, is probably the most pernicious and widely-spread 
of human maladies. We refer to Scrofula. This com- 
plaint is well knownto be more prevalent in crowded 
cities than in the open country,—in dark and narrow 
streets, than in those which are broad and well-ventilated. 
The condition of the body, in the early stages of this 
complaint, has such a striking resemblance to that of 
the plant which is rendered meagre and sickly for want 
of light, that we can scarcely doubt the action of the | 
same cause in both instances, 

Considerations like these ought to be of great weight 
with every one, who is capable of understanding the 
simple facts which have been stated. Daylight, like 
warmth, is not a luxury, but a necessary of Life; for 
the want of it, though it does not produce co 
as immediately destructive to life, has much share in | 
occasioning those derangements of health, which not | 
only tend to shorten life, but render it miserable whilst | 
it lasts; and which are not confined to the individual, 
but are transmitted from parent to offspring through 
successive generations. 
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Any tax kom Daylight, therefore, is a direct. tax 
upon Public Health and upon National Prosperity ; and 
is consequently impolitic as regards revenue, whilst it 


social regeneration, the prospect of which is beginning 
to gladden the hearts of many who have long “ sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” Let us not 
cease, then, to claim on religious grounds, as well as on 
economical, the removal of all prohibitions to the free 
enjoyment of the Creator's first blessing to the Universe. 
What God hath freely given, let nol Man stop out. 
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z THE THREE FUNERALS. 
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BY MISS PARDOR. 


I was once visiting in town, when in weak health and 
depressed spirits, and was slowly pacing to and fro on 
the broad pavement which extends in front of the proud 
line of foley dwellings that overlook Hyde Park on its 
northern boundary, endeavouring to inhale new vigour 
from the keen air, and in the pale sunshine of a winter's 
noon, when my attention was attracted to a modest 
funeral, which, advancing up Park-lane, was, with less 
solemnity than is generally observed by such processions, 
approaching the burial-ground at the termination of 
St. George’s-terrace. The death-bell was already tolling; 
the grave was awaiting its tenant; and I paused for an 
instant until the little train of death passed by. 

There was a whole history of suffering, penury, and 
bereavement, beneath my eye. The single ill-clad 
undertaker who led the way, the coffin of unpolished 
wood, the faded pall which fluttered gloomily in the 
chill wind, the bowed and pale-browed man whose 
mourning-cloak failed to conceal the labouring garb 
beneath it, as he led by either hand a little girl, to 
whose shapeless bonnets of rusty straw the charitable 
care o@some kindly-hearted neighbour, perhaps as poor 
as themselves, had added a bow and a pair of strings of 
black—the one, a child of about eight years of age, 
weeping bitterly; and the other, still an infant of some 
three or four, gazing about her in mute but silent 
wonder, now looking earnestly towards the coffin, and 
then lifting her large blue eyes to the face of her father, 
as if to ask the meaning of so unwonted aceremony. 
But the man made no reply to those earnest eyes, neither 
did he weep ; it was easy to see that he was heart-broken ; 
easy to understand that he had been poor before, very 
poor, but that he had struggled bravely on while he had 
one to help, and to cheer, and to support him ; but that 
now the corner-stone of his energy and of his hope 
had been removed, and the whole foundation of his 
moral energy had given way. That there, in that rude 
coffin, beneath that squalid pall, lay the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children; and that for him, 
and the two helpless ones whom he led along, there was 
no longer a hope of better days in this world. 

I felt the tears gush over my heart as the pauper- 
funeral passed me by ; and it had scarcely done so when 
it was overtaken by a second death-train, consisting of 
a hearse without plumes, and a single mourning coach, 
80 wretchedly appointed ‘that the struggle between 
narrow means, and a desire to escape the stigma of a 
“walking funeral,” was clearly apparent. Strange! 
that human vanity should uprear its paltry crest even 
upon the death-path—but so it is; and I remarked that 
as this second funeral passed the one in which I had felt 
80 sudden an interest, the drivers of the two sable vehicles 
cast a glance that was almost scornful upon the little 
band of mourners, and the coffin which they followed. 
It is probable that I alone detected that contemptuous 
glance, for the soul-stricken man, who was.about to give 
up to the grave all that had been to him the staff and 


ae 


tends in countless modes to retard that great work of 


the sunshine of his poor struggling existence, had no 
perception beyond that of his own misery, no pride with 
which to combat his despair. 

The sad drama of life-in-death upon which I was then 
looking had not, however, yet reached its close, for the 
body which was dragged to the grave by a pair of black 
horses had scarcely left behind it that which was borne 
to its resting-place upon the shoulders of two of its 
fellow-men, when suddenly there appeared, round the 
corner turning from the Edgeware-road, a mute, bearing 
a plateau of white plumes, and followed by a hearse 
drawn by four horses, all similarly decorated, and a 
couple of mourning-coaches, with the usual attendance 
of undertaker’s hirelings. Vile mockery of Almighty 
Gop ! to whom we cannot even be content to resign our 
dust, without flaunting—as if in defiance of His holy 
precepts who bade us be meek and humble if we would 
gain heaven—our poor and sordid vanity at the grave- 
side; rendered in this instance the more revolting from 
the fact, that all the decorations of the funeral were grim 
with dirt, and tarnished by long use. Nevertheless, 
they produced their intended effect. Every foot- 
passenger paused by the grated entrance of the burial- 
place to await the halt of the procession. Children, who 
had pursued their walk or their sports, heedless of the 
bereaved husband, or the solitary coach, suddenly paused 
in astonishment and admiration; sauntering nursery- 
maids quickened their pace to participate in the spec- 
tacle; reckless butcher-boys pulled up their carts, and 
almost ceased to whistle as the imposing mockery moved 
towards them; and when the varnished coffin was 
followed to the grave-yard by the attendant mourners, 
the outlay which had been lavished upon the funeral 
was repaid to the survivors, by the earnest and curious 
stare of the idle mob that had hastily collected. 

I asked the names of the dead. I might have spared 
the question. The smile with which the first reply was 
given—for I began with the widowed pauper—was one 
of pity, which implied some doubt of my perfect sanity : 
while, on the subject of the unplumed hearse, I was told to 
“look straight for’erd, and I should see that it war’nt 
nobody ;” and so far my inquiries were unavailing: 
but, as I glanced towards the bustling officials who 
were rapidly dismantling the more pretending cortége, 
and flinging plumes, staves, and pall-trappings into the 
lugubrious vehicle so lately tenanted by the early dead, 
I believed that I should be more successful. Not so, 
however ; the undertaker and his myrmidons—and with 
these I had no desire to be forced into contact—were 
alone acquainted with the name of the deceased. The 
crowd, satisfied with the amusement of a moment, cared 
little to whom they were indebted for its enjoyment. 

* Some young person,” said a portly man, with a red 
nose, and a capacious figure. 

“So I infer from what are meant for white plumes.” 
“You may well say meant, ma’am,” remarked a decent- 
looking woman, who stood beside me with a child—and 
that evidently her own child—in her arms. “ Lord 
help us ! here’s a waste of money that would gladden 
many a hungry heart. Miss Some one, they tell me, 
a rich shopkeeper’s daughter—poor thing! She’s to 
have a grand tomb, they say, and of course her name ’Il 
be on it; but till that’s done, nobody but her own 
people knows who she is.” 

A grand tomb! A name graven upon stone! And 
the pauper-mother will have neither tomb nor name.— 
But, sleep peacefully in thy long rest, UO stricken 
sister !—The marble that presses upon the breast of the 
proud, is only so much more that parts them from their 
Gop; while thou hast upon thine unlettered grave the 
rain-drops from above for tears ; the wind which rocks 
the heads of the rank weeds that wave over thy brow 
breathes thine ever-recurring requiem; and the deep 
blue vault of heaven is the ETERNAL MONUMENT raised 
above thee by thy Maker. 
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SUSAN LEE'S BIRTHDAY ADVENTURE, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 
A TALE, BY EDWARD YOUL. 
Parr II. 


To institute a strict search—to look high and low, 
far and near—was, of course, Susan’s first proceeding. 
But it was to no purpose : the gold was missing. “It could 
not,” as her grandfather remarked, “have gone of itself. 
There was a thief in Croydon.” He spoke gravely— 
Susan thought severely. Never before had he becn robbed. 

“ Grandfather,” said the child, “ have you left the 
house since I went out with the tinker?” 

No—he said—no ; nor had he quitted the room’even. 
He deposited the money on the mantel-shelf when the 
tinker gave it to him, and—he must take great shame 
to himself for his carelessness—he had forgotten to 
remove it to a place of greater security. Twelve 
sovereigns—he had piled them one upon the other— 
a small Trajan column of gold—undoubtedly a great 
temptation to an evil-disposed person. But he had 
never quitted the room—never once quitted it. Cross- 
legged on his shopboard he had sat, plying his needle 
(for he was a jobbing tailor by trade), and who could have 
entered and removed them, unseen, unheard by him? 
It was very strange—very strange, indeed. 

The child was never so uneasy. ‘lhe day was getting 
advanced, and it was necessary that she should think of 
returning home. She intimated this to the old man: 
he acquiesced by a nod of the head, but spoke not a 
word—did not raise his eyes from his work. Heaven ! 
did he think that she—— She could not bear the 
thought. She withdrew into the little- garden, and 
seating herself upon an old stone bench, wept in agony. 

The birds sang blithely, early in the season as it was. 
Susan sat and wept on the old bench. She could not 
endure to lie a moment longer under such an imputa- 
tion. But perhaps, after all, her grandfather did not 
suspect her. She would clear her mind of doubt. So, 
starting eagerly from her seat and wiping her eyes, she 
returned to the room. 

** Grandfather,” she said, “do you think that I have 
taken those sovereigns? Oh, don't say you do—pray 
don't. Say you know me better than that.” She held 
clasped hands towards him, and in breathless suspense 
awaited his reply. 

** No, Susy,” he said, presently; “I don’t think you 
have taken them, for you could never rob your old 
grandfather —you never could. I intended to have 
given you six of those sovereigns, to pay for schooling 
for you. I fully-intended to have done that. No, Susy; 
you didn’t take them—at least, J hope you didn’t.” 

For all the sun streamed into the room, and shed 
garish light into nooks and recesses that were obseure 
at other times, she saw nothing the room contained, it 
grew so suddenly dark. She was seized with vertigo, 
and fell unconscious to the floor. 

Reader, you are honest—of course you are. Were 
you ever charged with theft—openly, or by inuendo? 
Did the disgrace ever burn into your soul—the dis- 


grace of being suspected? Oh, pity poor Susan Lee, 


who, hearing her grandfather 8 those terrible 
words, “ I hope you didn’t,” fell to the ground in her 
innocence, overtaken by syncope. To jump from his 
shopboard—to seize her in his arms, sail carry her into 
the garden, that the fresh air might visit her brow 
healingly—were the first proceedings of Simon Buck- 
wheat. Old man, thou art terrified. Be thy terror thy 
punishment, for thou hast grievously wronged a future 


angel. 

3 How tenderly he hugged her in his arms, when her 
life returned again !—with wavering consciousness, for 
as yet she only faintly understood her position. 





“ Grandfather,” she said, kissing the old man’s 
cheek, “ I have had a terrible dream—I thought 1 had 
robbed you ; I haven't, have I?” 

“ No, sweet Susan; no, sweet, darling Susan; no, my 
pet, my lady-bird. Robbed me! Qh, no, no. Don't 
tremble s0, my lamb.” 

She did tremble, and wept in renewed agony, as she 
recollected all. 

“ Grandfather, if you think ‘that I took those twelve 
pounds, how mistaken you are !” 

“ You did not take them, my darling.” 

“ But, grandfather, who did take them then ?” 

It was a question to which no reply could be given. 
Without the act of human appropriation, they seemed 
to have disappeared. Simon had never once, even for 
an instant, quitted the room. 

Strange, most strange | 

Could it be THE TINKER ? 

The affair of the purse came strongly back on Susan’s 
recollection. 


“If he did take them,” cried Simon, “ I will never | 


—” But he left the sentence unfinished. 
“ You will never what, grandfather ?” asked Susan. 


* God forgive me !” said her relation; * I was about | 
to | that 1 would never trust human being again :— | 

would, Susy, I would. Yes, though | knew the | 
tinker to be dishonest, 1 would place the same con- | 
fidence in my neighbours that I have hitherto placed. | 
Uh, who am |, and what am I, that in my desperate | 


but 


ignorance I should dare for one moment to insist on 
the universal depravity of my fellow-mortals? 


black-gowned preacher does, with less excuse than thou, 
old man, couldst claim. 
“Let us have another search, grandfather,” said 
Susan. “ You may be mistaken about the mantel-shelf.” 
No, he was sure of the mantel-shelf ; but he aided in 


the renewed search, nevertheless. Nothing came of it. | 


The money was not to be found. It was impossible to 
suspect any one but the tinker. 
and Simon knew it well from ten years’ tried experience 


of his honesty—it was impossible to suspect the tinker. | 
Simon Buckwheat, thou didst not quit the room for | 
one instant during thy grandchild’s absence, when ebe | 


saw the tinker a mile upon his road. Thou didat not. 
But didst thou sleep? Didst thou enter upon that 


mystery, albeit thou art now unconscious of it? Did | 


the invisible world disclose its secrets to thee, and show 


thee a bright-winged angel with a serene and golden | 


brow, whose features while on earth had been those ot 
thy bedridden friend, deceased that morning ?, 

Even so, Discourse unto us, grandfather of little 
Susan, how it affected thee. hat ! 
opened, and thou a witness! Reveal, reveal, that we 
too may adore. 

He was clothed with eternal youth! ‘Yes; that 


germent awaits us all. Beyond the terrene no angel | 


grows old. nly on earth angels are born and die ; age 
sometimes lies between. 

Not always. Witness that mother following the 
coffin of her infant child. 

And thou sawest him—sawest him jn the Supernal—a 
white-robed spirit, with Intelligence glanein; through 
the Immensities. Compared with him in fs trans- 
formation, Shukspere and Newton were gafs of the 
ploughed field. 

But thy money was stolen whilst thou slept. __ 

Rang Me y Susan pe por a aM now &. , 
ti wt <A gaw. eighteen—3 J 
witted fellow, sab poet and oct of the inbopalderate 
of Croydon. 

“ What, Archy, is it you?” cried Simon to the poor 
fellow, who had ‘entered ‘his room while he was busied 
with his work upon the shopboard. 

“ Iss, it’s me, Simon, poor Archy Page.” 


God | 
forgive me—I have libelled all mankind.”—As many a | 
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“ And what have you been doing, Archy?” 

“ Been a-looking for primroses,” was the reply; 
' “a-looking for them under hedges. They knows me, 
| the primroses do.” : 

“ And did you find any, Archy?” 

“ss, Simon, gnd daisies; but the buttercups and 
cowslips are asleep. God hasn’t called them yet.” 

“ He will soon, Archy.” 

“Iss, he will. soon: so mother told me. But d’ye 
think, Simon—for I’ve been out in the fields a-listening 
to — think the birds sing like they used 
to do?” 

“ Why not, Archy? Why shouldn’t they—eh ?” 

“They don’t,” answe the idiot; “they don’t, 
Simon.” 

“ Wait another month, Archy. It’s something early 

for them yet.” 
|| “They used to sing because old John liked to hear 
| them,” rejoined the idiot, “ but he’s gone to Heaven.” 
“ Ha,” cried Simon, “ who told you that, Archy ?” 
“ Daddy Frisk. He says it’s a fine place to go to. 
| I shall get my reason there, he says; and nobody there 
| will ery ‘ poor fool’ to Archy, when Archy peeps in at 
their doors.” 

“ No, no, they won't,” said Simon, thoughtfully. 

“Simon,” said Archy, presently, “ if you had money, 
what would you do with it?’ 

“I? cried the tailor, looking up from his work. “It 
depends, if it were a good round sum—— But why do 
you ask, Archy ?” 

“There's something in having money, ain't there, 
Simon—something brave?” said the idiot, pursuing his 
own-thoughts. “If I had money now, they wouldn't 
tell me I was a fool, would they ?” 

“ Perhaps not—very likely not,” replied Simon. 
| “So money must be a good thing, you know, Simon,” 
|| continued the idiot. “Tell me, now, does God like 
| money 7” 

“ How?” exclaimed the tailor; “ no, Archy, no; you 
| mustn’t ask such questions,” 

| “Is it wicked?” said Archy. 
| is God’s house, ain’t it?” 

| “They say so,” replied Simon. “ Yes; what then?” 

. “Why,” said the idiot, “ when I go to church, they 
make me sit down anywhere, and they put poor people 
all by themselves; and if there ain’t room, they must 
stand. But the rich people have the best places, and 
the best seats. So God must like money, for he likes 
those best who are well off, and have fine clothes.” 

* No, no, he don’t, Archy. You must not talk like 
that. "Tis the wickedness of man that puts the rich in 
one place, and the poor in another. Whenever you see 
the poor treated differently from the rich, in ever so 
slight a degree, in a church or in a chapel, you may know 
that God is not there, and does not hear their prayers, 
and is displeased at their worship.” 

“Ts that true, now? Well, Archy is glad to hear it.” 

“But what put it into your head to talk about 
money?” asked the tailor, whose thoughts reverted to 
his recent loss. 

The other did not reply ; and when Simon turned his 
head to discover the reason, he found that his visitor 
had disappeared. He had stolen out of the room as 
quietly as he had entered it. 

The idiot’s mother was a very poor woman—a right 
noble, sunbright lady in honesty and virtue, but so 
very poor that there was none poorer in Croydon. Her 
husband was dead, and her son could not support 
himself, could contribute nothing towards household 
expenses ; must be fed, clothed, warmed, and sheltered 
by a roof, nevertheless. Ah, he was her very life of 
life. Heaven! what a mother is! . How loving! How 
expectant of good for her offspring at the hands of the 
great God! I find nothing in all nature to compare 


“ Because the church 





with a mother in multitude of worth. It is in a 


t 


righteous spirit that we call the earth our mother, 
lacking a holier name. 

“Mother,” cried the idiot, entering the house, | 
“ Archy won’t walk any more; Archy will ride.” | 

She smiled, sadly enough, at his pleasantry. 

“ Mother,” continued the lad, “don’t you wish we 
were rich? don’t you wish we had money?” 
She was thinking of it when he entered; thinking of 
their poverty—poor lady—and. feeling it, for her land- 
lord had threatened to distrain her goods for arrears of 

rent. 

“‘ Do you mind, mother,” proceeded her son, “ when 
I found the shilling on the road, and you said that I 
didn’t steal it, because 1 found it ?” 

“ Yes, Archy, yes,” she answered. 

“ | have found more than that this time, mother; see 
these golden shillings.” 

He drew twelve sovereigns from his pocket. 

“ Where, where did you find them, Archy?’ ex- 
claimed his overjoyed parent. “ But,” she added 
quickly, “ they can’t be ours. The loser will print a 
bill, to get them again.” 

“ Archy will ride with them, won't he, mother? The 
boys won’t call Archy fool, now he has money,” said 
the lad. 

“ But, Archy, where did you find them? So much 
money too!” again queried his mother anxiously, not 
without a misgiving. 

“ Archy has been out in the fields,” replied the idiot. 

“ But you didn’t find them in the fields—you could 
not,” said his mother. “ Don’t tell me a lie, Archy. But 
you won't,” she added : “ you never do.” 

The idiot did not lie; she said truly. 

“T found them, mother, at Simion Buckwheat’s,” he 
replied ; “ Simon was asleep.” 

“In his house?” screamed the woman. “ Did you 
find them in his house?” 

Yes—was the answer—yes. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face with her 
apron. 

“ Was it wrong to take them, mother?” asked the 
idiot, earnestly. ‘* Wasn't it finding them?” 

Her sobs resounded through the house, and were his 
answer. He gathered up the sovereigns, 

“T’ll take them back, mother. Don’t ye cry; Archy’s 
sorry it wasn’t finding them.” > 

“Stay,” she said, rising and reaching her bonnet, 
 T will go with you.” 

Our story reverts to little Susan Lee. 

Having taken leave of her grandfather, she went 
sadly on her way. The sun shone as brightly as on the 
preceding day; but how changed the scene she tra- 
versed! The heart is, next to the Creator, the great 
artist. It imparts to nature its brightest hues. Ah, 
how true it is that we make our own microcosm. Will 
that reflection assist us to infer the sublime probability 
that the world and the great universe are apparitional 4 

But a joy awaited Susan. When she reached the 
public-house at which she had previously halted, the 
landlord asked her whether she had lost anything; and 
when she replied that she had lost a purse, he said, 
“ Was there much money in it?” And when she 
answered that it contained just eighteen shillings, and 
that it was a green purse—her own knitting too, he 
reached it from a shelf in the bar, and gave it to her, 
bidding her be more careful in future. He found it, he 
said, on the seat she had occupied, while she awaited 
the coming up of a vehicle that was going to Croydon. 
here was good fortune in the finding of the purse. If 
her grandfather's twelve pounds might be also found ! 
She told the honest publican for whom the purse and 
its contents had been intended, and added that she was 
greatly minded to returu with it, only it would be dark 
before she could reach home, if she did so; and the 
distance, she feared, by retracing her steps, would 
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become too great for her. But her joy was very great 
when a gentleman, who was standing at the bar, and 
whose gig and pony were outside, told her that he was 
going to Croydon, and would take her there, and bring 
her back to within a mile of Lewisham, all before the 
dusk of the evening. To tender her best thanks, and 
accept the kind offer, required small consideration ; and 
in a few minutes—not in whizzing, railroad fashion, it 
is true, but at good pony speed—she was approaching 
the house of the youthful old grandfather. 

On the road, the gentleman had extracted from 
Susan all her little history. 

“T should like to see your grandfather,” he said, 
when he drew up at Simon’s door; and alighting with 
her, he entered the house. 

Of course, her grandfather was glad to hear that she 
had found the purse. Of course he was. Ah, if his 
twelve sovereigns could be found ! 

“ Your grandchild is an excellent girl,” said the gen- 
tleman, when the little mission was accomplished. 
“ T think that I can do something for her.” 

“You do, sir?” said Simon; “pray do it, and God 
bless you.” 

“T am-connected with an establishment for educating 
children to become governesses. My little friend is a 
brickmaker’s daughter ; the world, hearing of my inten- 
tion, would cry ‘ preposterous.’ But, then, I don’t care 
a snap for the haughty, misjudging people, who consti- 
tute the sneering portion of mankind, and who, in their 
own opinions, make the world.” 

Simon opened his mouth wide, and his eyes wider. 

“ A—a governess?” he cried —“a young ladies’ 
governess ?” 

“ She is already well-informed, for the opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge which she possesses,” said the 
gentleman; “and Iam persuaded that her capacities 
are excellent. Six years’ tuition of a first-rate kind will 
do marvels. With her father’s consent, she shall be a 
governess—a lady, a very little one, she is already.” 

O, that grandfather! How youthful he became in 
his joy and gratitude! Ah, if his twelve sovereigns 
were found, that he might buy her—little lady, as the 
gentleman said she was—a little lady's wardrobe ! 

Just at this point of interest, the widow entered with 
her idiot son. Simon was an old friend. She fell, 
weeping, on his arm. 

Our story must end here. Archy, of course, was 
forgiven. And, credit me as a veracious chronicler, the 
gentleman, who heard the adventure, would not suffer 
the widow's furniture to be distrained. Indeed, she was 
remarkably easy with respect to pecuniary matters for a 
long time afterwards. 
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BUCKHARDT READING ROBINSON CRUSOE 
TO HIS ARABS IN THE DESERT. 


BY W. 0. BENNETT. 


Srience sat throned in darkness—not a sound 
Broke the deep slumber of the starry night, 
Save that, at intervals, lost to the sight 

In the deep gloom that seemed to press around, 
Some courser neighing made yet more profound 
The stillness of the desert; fitful light 

Shot up from the red fire, and lit the white 
Enfolded tent at times; upon the ground 


| . Sat one who from a far-off western land 


Had journeyed, and had donned—a Frank no more— 

The sheepskin and the turban ; on the sand, 

Half-hidden, lay wild swarthy forms that wore 

The Bedouin’s garb ;—he read aloud the book, 

And the blaze streaming up, showed joy in each dark 
look. 

Greenwich, 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY J, BAYARD TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF “ VIEWS A-FOoT.” 


Written in Germany. - 


We meet the sons of pilgrim sires, 
Unchanged, where'er we roam, 

Whilst gather round their happy fires 
The happy bands of home. 

And while across the far, blue wave, 
Their prayers go up to God, 

We pledge the faith our fathers gave— 
The land by freemen trod. 


The spirits of our fatherland 
Their sacred trust still hold— 

The freedom from a tyrant’s hand 
Wrenched by the men of old. 

That lesson to the broad earth given 
We pledge, beyond the sea; 

The land from dark oppression riven ! 
A blessing on the free ! 


—~— 


ANTI-CLIMAX. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 


Cerrarn incongruities and mental outrages are often | 


perpetrated by well-meaning people, from some defect 
or deficiency in the ordinary quality and degree of 
imagination. They unconsciously produce, in some 


instances, a greater effect of the absurd, or a greater — 


shock to the natural course of the moral feelings, than 


the most laboured attempts at the grotesque, or the | 
most outrageous surprises of melodramatic construction. | 


Among the deaths recently recorded in the obituaries 
of the newspapers, appeared the following :— 


“ At Rome, Lieut.-General Sir Dugald Gilmour, on the 25th | 


ult. He had fought at Quiberon, Copenhagen, Corunna, 
Talavera, Busaco, Nivelle, and Toulouse, and was Colonel of 
the 2nd Rifles. He lies with Keats and Shelley.” 


If all the graves of the world had been searched to 
discover two illustrious names of men who were the 
most unsuitable to the companionship of a military hero, 
in the grand and silent march towards eternity, certainly 
the names of the above martyr-poets might very well 
be those two. The poetry of Keats is rarefied and 


ethereal beyond the recognition of the existence of such | 


horrible realities as battles and bloody glories; while 
Shelley has denounced all the wars and the warriors in 
the most unmeasured terms which his passionate 
earnestness and prodigal imagination could devise. 

I by no means intend the slightest imputation on the 
personal character and conduct of the gallant officer in 
question, nor the least breath of disrespect to his 
memory (having no knowledge of him whatever beyond 
that conveyed in the above startling announcement of 
his last resting-place); but this I must say,—that if 
Dean Swift had lain in bed all the morning, in order to 
invent an anti-climax which should contain the most 
pungent epigrammatical satire upon John Bull's estimate 
of those whom he erroneously calls his poets, he could 
not have more perfectly succeeded. What possible need 
could there-be, that those who framed the above record, 


with its list of battles, should mention the names of | 


Keats and Shelley at all? It is one of the various illus- 
trations that might be given of the saying, that “ all 
colours are alike in the dark.” 
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ENGRAVING OF A FRENCH MEDAL. 


Tue medal speaks for itself. On the converse, 


| Liberty inscribes with the bayonet on the gallows the 
| flagrant fact of the massacres of Gallicia, and the chief 
scenes of them; on the reverse, between the dagger and 
| the torch, symbols of violence and extinction, stands 
| the inscription —“ The Democracy of France has caused 


this medal to be struck to consign the authors of the 
Massacres of Gallicia to the execration of the world and 
of posterity.” 


This Engraving has been kindly presented to Howitt’s 
Journal by W. J. Linton. 


—_———~——— 


A SKETCH OF FAMINE. 


BY MRS. HOARE. 


| Iretanp—the Green Isle—our poor famine-stricken 
| country !—it would be difficult to give an idea of her 
| Sorrows to those who do not witness them; but amply 
| are they realized by those whose lot it is to sojourn in 
| the midst of the perishing people. The peasantry, once 
|| 80 gay, so full of native fun and humour, that the phrase 
| “a light-hearted Irishman” has become proverbial, 
|| now bowed down by famine and nakedness, gaunt and 
|| haggard, faint and spirit-worn, are but the shadows of 
| their former selves. The food of the land is destroyed. 
| These are words easily spoken, and perhaps excite no 
| adequate idea of their fearful import; well is their 
| Significancy felt in our country. In a parish of the 
| South-west, there was lately seen a fainting mother, 
| bending her tottering steps towards the churchyard, and 
bearing in’ her arms two infants, one dead, the other 
scarcely alive. She laid them on the sod, while with her 
hands she scooped a shallow grave, and placed in it the 
little form which, a few days since, was drawing life and 
nourishment from her bosom. She uttered no cry, no 
word of sorrow, but calmly seated herself beside the 
, open hollow that held the uncoffined limbs of her 
youngest born, and taking her last temaining child on 
her feeble knees, waited helpless and hopeless of succour 
| till the moment when the gasping breath should cease, 
the convulsive sob be stilled, and Death, in his now 
kindly visiting, should come for ever to assuage the 
fierce pangs of hunger. 
| “I waited,” she said, “to bury them both in one 
' grave; I had nothing to give my darling, no strength 
to carry him away—better to stop and put him along- 
side his brother in the holy ground, than lay him down 
in the field for the rats to devour.” 
|. She survived her children but a day or two; her hus- 
| band had died the week before by the side of the road 








where he was working. This is no isolated occurrence ; 
while I write, such things, and worse if possible, are 
happening throughout our land. 

uch has been done for our perishing people, much 
is doing still ; and yet,in the remote districts, hundreds 
are dying ; the columns of the local newspapers teem 
with incidents of horror, the least of which would ina 
work of fiction be deemed exaggerated. ‘‘ Death from 
starvation” is now the usual finding at the wholesale 
coroners’ inquests held in some places; for in the 
worst districts deaths are so numerous, that they excite 
neither surprise nor inquiry. “ Death from starvation!” 
Let any one try to picture what it is. The darkly 
glowing pen of Dante has described it ; but the horrors 
of his Ugolino’s dungeon fade into nothingness before 
the every-day tragedies of our Irish cabins. 

Hundreds, I have said, are dying; they would be 
thousands but for the liberality of our English brethren, 
who thus nobly silence the demagogue’s senseless cry, 
and prove that the Saxon is Erin’s best friend. Honour, 
too, to the Society of Friends ! well do they merit their 
gentle name. Large has been their liberality, great and 
untiring their personal exertions. Their peaceful per- 
severing industry, and laudable attachment to business, 
which have often drawn down the idle sneer of the 
proud and dissipated, now enable them tosuccour their 
fellow-creatures in the hour of need; while even the 
necessary calls of that business, and the wonted routine 
of that industry, are nobly disregarded when the voice 
of charity calls them to visit the hungry and naked in 
their dwellings. 

In my own city, I know Quaker shopkeepers, who, at 
serious loss and inconvenience, leave their homes to visit 
vemote districts, and dispense their society’s bounty. 

Often may a nicely-brushed brown coat or a spotless 
dove-coloured dress be seen entering squalid abodes of 
wretchedness, where the filth and offensive odours 
would seem well-fitted to disgust those whose personal 
habits are the perfection of cleanliness and purity. But 
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the spirit of Elizabeth Fry still survives amongst her 
gentle sisters, she “ being dead, yet speaketh.” The 
heroic benevolence which impelled her to travel like a 
ministering angel of mercy through the length and 
breadth of the land, may now be found throbbing in 
the bosom of many a fair Friend, who cheerfully denies 
herself all worldly luxuries that she may feed the hungry 
and elothe the naked. 

From some of the touching incidents which have 
lately come to my knowledge, let me relate the fol- 
lowing :— 

Near the village of L——, in the south-west, there 
lived last year a widow named Sullivan, and her chil- 
dren. Her husband had been dead a year. He wasa 
very honest industrious man, and possessed a small 
cabin and potato garden, the rent of which he paid in 
labour, giving his master, “ a strong farmer,” four days’ 
work in the week, and having the remaining days at 
his own disposal. Returning one evening from the 
fields, he got a severe wetting, which brought on a 
“ smothering of a cold.” This, according to the custom 
of the country, he sought to expel by repeated draughts 
of strong whiskey punch; a beverage regarded by the 
Trish peasants as an unfailing panacea in all inflamma- 
tory diseases. Its effect, however, was to convert his 
illness into a raging fever, which shortly after ended in 
death, His widow, feeling the weight of care now 
thrown on her, laboured hard with her eldest child, a 
pretty, intelligent girl of twelve, to avert the fate which 
seemed to threaten them, of entering the dreaded work- 
house. So the widowrose early, and lay down late, and 
nerved by the strong. affections of her heart, worked 
with such energy, that she managed, as she said, “ to 
keep the roof over their heads,” and had at least two 
meals a day of potatoes and salt—seldom indecd 
accompanied by a bowl of thick milk. The two younger 
children regularly attended school, and the elder boy 


and girl were always busy; sometimes assisting. their 
mother in making turf, a small quantity of which she 
had leave to cut in a neighbouring bog; sometimes 
collecting manure on the roads, and bringing it-home to 


spread on the potato garden. Whilst the eldest girl, 
who had learned to knit very neatly, made some 
profit by selling the gloves and socks which she manu- 
factured in the winter evenings. 

But this scene of humble peaceful industry was soon 
interrupted. The long bright days of August, 1846, 
were darkened through our land by the shadow of 
approaching famine. ‘The blight which had fallen the 
preceding year on the potato crop had caused much 
distress and consternation ; but the buoyant hopefulness 
of the Irish nature prevailed, and a general impression 
seemed to exist that the potato harvest of 1846 would 
be abundant. Accordingly the roots were planted in 
the usual quantity, and in most places they sprang up 
with luxuriant promise. In the beginning of July, the 
fields were green and flourishing, and the peasant’s eye, 
as he looked on them, sparkled with joy. Before the 
end of the month, a mysterious blight fell on them, in 
some places like a sudden stroke : the stalks drooped, the 
leaves were blackened, and the tubers ceased to grow. 
In August scarcely an uninjured plant was to be seen. 

“What state, Jack, are your potatoes in?’ said a 
gentleman to a poor man, about the middle of that 
month. 

“Indeed, your honour, they're rotten and black, and 
there’s none of them there. God Almighty help us; 
for unless He looks down upon us we'll all have to die.” 

Indeed, ma'am,” said a poor woman to me one day, 
showing a small ae! of waxy potatoes about the size 
of walnuts, which she had just dug, “ you'd be a long 
time looking at them when they’re boiled, before you'd 
bring yourself to ate them.” At length even this 
miserable resource failed ; the gardens were exhausted. 
and the state of the poor became worse daily. As the 





season advanced their sufferings from want of food 
were greatly aggravated by cold and nakedness. 

No class of persons suffer more severely than widows 
and orphans; at all times more helpless than their 
neighbours, they were now ready to perish, finding 
themselves without their “ provider,” as the head of a 


family is often called in Ireland, to labour for them on | 
Poor Mrs. Sullivan and her children now | 
often went to bed without having broken their fast all 


the roads. 


day. One by one their little articles of furniture, and 
then their clothes, were parted with “to keep the life 
in them;” and one evening last December, when 
literally nothing was left in the house save a bundle 


of straw and a few sods of turf, they crouched round | 


the hearth, foodless and almost naked, to try and warm 


their shivering limbs by the flame of asmall fire. The | 
eldest boy was not among them, but presently he came || 


in, holding a small paper in his hand. 


“ Look, mother,” he said, “what I got. I went among } 


all the neighbours to try for a taste of turnip or cabbage 
for ye all, but no one had anything to give me—they’re 
dying of the hunger as well as ourselves—till at last 
old Paddy Kelly said he’d share a grain of black pepper 


with me that he had for himself; and he tould me to | 
mix it in hot water and drink it lying down, and | 


‘twould be a fine thing agen the starvation.” 


This was accordingly done, and the hot mixture was | 


divided among the family as their sole supper. 
“Mother,” said the eldest, “I heard some people 
saying to-day that there's fine sea-weed on the shore at 


Bantry. "Tis no more than thirty miles off, and wouldn't | 
it be better for us to go there and get some, than to die | 
here ; we could bile it and ate it, and it might keep | 


us alive.” 


The mother sighed deeply. “God help us! ’tis all | 
i “Tn His name we'll set off | 
to-morrow morning.” They did so; their cabin was | 


we have to do,” said she. 


completely empty, and their blighted garden useless, so 
they had nothing to leave behind or to take with them. 
Slow and tottering were their steps, and often would 
they have fallen dead on the way, but for the occasional 
donations of bread and soup which they received at 
the few gentlemen’s houses scattered through the 
country. The workhouse was no longer open ; it held 


already more than double the number of inmates for | 
which it was designed, and the deaths had daily in- | 


creased to a frightful number. 
At length they reached the sea-shore, and addressed 


themselves to collecting sea-weed. This, when boiled, | 


becomes a sort of glutinous substance, on which it is 
possible to sustain life fora time. Oh! if our English 
brethren could only have seen the famishing eagerness 
with which they devoured this wretched substitute for 
food, having obtained leave from a kind cottager to boil 
it on his fire, they would not wonder at the importunate 
cries for help which reach their ears from starving 
Ireland. 

We will not follow the miserable family through 
their wanderings during the bitter season of mid- 
winter. Before the end of January the two younger 
children were dead, and their mother, as she dug their 
graves, had scarcely power to weep. “ Ye’re happy 
now, darlins,” she said, “ though the father that’s before 

e in heaven will hardly know the pale faces that 
ooked so bright when he took the last look at ye.” 

* Mother,” said Mary, “who knows but the angels 
will put their own beauty upon them while they're on 
the road with them to where father is. I dont think 
the little children’s faces ever look pale in heaven.” 

In ‘a day or two afterwards the mother was struck 
with fever, and the same disease began to gleam in the 
hollow eyes of her remaining children. They were 
travelling along a lonesome road, and just when their 
failing limbs refused to carry them further, they espied 
near them a half-ruined empty cabin. They crawled 
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into it, and lay down together on the wet mud floor. 
There they remained in burning fever, without strength 
to rise, or procure even a draught of water. After 
three days, the benevolent clergyman of the parish, 
whose purse, time, and energies are devoted to the 
task of rescuing from death the oe population 
around him, was passing by. o sound proceeded 
from the cabin, yet he entered it, and what a spectacle 
met his eye! The mother and daughter lay dead on 
the ground, and a colony of rats had commenced their 
loathsome banquet on the flesh of both. The boy was 
yet alive, but in a state of stupor, and already the 

orrid animals were preparing to prey on him also; the 
clergyman drove them away, and raising the boy’s head 
poured some drops of cordial down his throat. He 
revived, and his ‘kind visitor, regardless of personal 
risk, bore him from the pestilentiai hole where he lay. 
With some difficulty he induced a neighbouring farmer 
to afford him shelter, and send a man to bury the 
dead. Mr. —— took care te supply him with nourish- 
ment, and the boy is now recovering ; but heart-rending 
were his tears and lamentations when he found himself 
alone in the worid—all who had loved him gone! 

This is but a feeble outline of scenes which are now 
daily passing. “The mirth of the land is gone;” and 
even the proverbial kindness of the peasantry begins to 
fail When some of the inhabitants of a crowded 
district were asked lately why they had suffered several 
fellow-creatures to perish among them without making 
any effort for their relief, Sure,” they replied, turning 
their despairing eyes towards the speaker, ‘it will be 
our own turn next.” May God in His infinite mercy 
withdraw the chastisement which threatens thus, to 
swallow up our miserable country ! 


—_— 


Witerarp Notices. 


The Irish Priest ; or, What for Ireland? London: 
Longman and Co. 1847. 

A BEavutiFuL little volume, written in a beautiful spirit. 
It purports to be the work of a village doctor, who has 
seen much of the real life of the people in Ireland ; or, 
rather, the autobiography of a priest published by the 
doctor. We are much mistaken if it be not the pro- 
duction of alady. We think we feel throughout it the 
delicacy of a lady’s touch—the pure and affectionate 
spirit of the woman. It is written in a nobly concilia- 
tory spirit, and is a fervent appeal in the history of 
every-day life to union amongst all classes in Ireland, 
|| whether Protestant or Catholic. It presents a picture 
of the struggles of the Catholie¢ priest with the unnatural 
position in whieh he finds himself; and the ordinary 
events of Irish existence, amid a r and perishing 
mass; the hard landlord, who lives but to squeeze the 
soul out of all around him; thé good landlord, who 
commences in the enthusiasm of his youth a career of 
improyement, and is murdered in the midst of benefi- 
cent deeds in mistake for the t t. There is the 
misery by day, and the attack of the proprietor’s hall 
by night. The noble sentiment of this little volume, 
and the author's views of what is mecessury on the part 
of the landlords for the regeneration of the country, 
~~ bé seen by some extracts from the chapter ca!led 
“The Labourer's Hope.” A young landlord js 
speaking 


ever humble, but shall receive the most 





« * ” aid he, “ ine 
Norge oe Sat ze ene coin i Haelend said he, “ as mine. 


careful fostering. Perish the baseness that would lay prostrate 
the soul of man, and leave incult the principles of our common 
nature! ‘There shall be schools, with every desirable accessory | 
—food for both body and mind ; for it be beuta Ao expect | 








starving infants to learn. Clothing also to those in need of it, 
enforcing cleanliness and self-respect by every available means. 

* Religious education, so termed, I would jeave to the clergy ; 
as to secular culture, it were essential that each eluld should be 
intimately acquainted with its mother-tongue; with natural | 
science in all its branches—from the plant in the field to the 

bble on the shore—asironomy, botany, mineralogy, natural 

istory, natural philosophy, and designing ; also with an insight 
into the structure of language, and into the constitution of the 
human n:ind. 

“The meanest, poorest, most abortive essay should be care- 
fully encouraged. Consider, it is the groundwork of an im- 
mortal soul. The utmost kindness and firmness should be used, 
associating toil with pleasure, till these children had been 
snatched trom the bondage of apathy, ignorance, and want of 
thought, for ever, Competent, well-salaried teachers, male and 
female, should be appointed from the first ; and, as soon as pos- 
sible, assistants of both sexes, from the most deserving of the 


upils, 

me Each child should be impressed with the sacred claims of 
labour, and the incumbency under which he is born to be | 
serviceable to his kind, aif his time would, therefore, be fitly 
devoted to study, half to imdustrial occupation. Exclusive of 
workshops, there should be attached to each school a farm and 
garden, effectually tilled; for manual dexterity opens fresh 
resources, and constitutes an important branch of mental deve- 
lopment. Occasionally the young people, the teachers presiding, 
should have a little feast, the prepatation of which, along with 
that of ordinary meals, would initiate the girls into the culinary 
art, winding up the whole with the graceiul and humanizing 
dance, 

“Select vocal music should be sedulously cultivated, while 
business should open and close with hymns of praise and thank- 
fulness to God. The children should learn the compositions of 
the great masters—those so precious transcripts ot the music of 
nature—God’s music, that infinite solace and iorecast of Heaven. 
Loying sentiments, garbed in gracious melodies, are calculated 
to reform the world. Whom would they not benefit—for who 
is wholly free from the plague spots of error and sinP It would 
reeall the lullabies of intancy—the low, sweet voices on a 
mother’s knee. ‘The haven of rest, and of a blessed eternity, 
albeit dim and distant, would open again ; while, swelling, gently 
swelling on the elemental air, floods of glorious harmony would 
waft the regenerate soul to Heaven once more ! 

“ But should we neglect the parent, while we fostered the 
child? That were not weil. For every peasant I would con- 
struct, and maintain in substantial repair, a well-built cottage. 
There should be poultry, a cow, and the peasant’s wealth—a 
swine, with large enclosed garden, the wiole at an acreable 
rental. I would supply each family with seeds, plants, cuttings, 
free of cost; and, further, allow one day in the week, without 
deduction of wages, for the culture of the little spot. I should, 
moreover; maintain @ model farm and garden, accessible to ail ; 
and in cases of sickness or aceident, send some one to look after 
the poor man’s affairs. 

“‘the estate should be drained and trenched at my own 
expense; while I advised the general adoption of spade labour, 
with house-fed cattle, my draught oxen should be at the service 
of the tenants in all agricultural straits. 1 would follow the 
best system of alternate husbandry, and, both by precept and 
example, do what I could to extend all the advantages that I 
enjoyed. Encouragement should be given to those who kept 
the neatest houses and most comfortably-attired families, as well 
as prizes for superior stock and corn. And every mouth my 
butcher should slaughter, by the humane and almost paipless 
method of pithing, abundant sheep, swine, oxen, on whieh 
occasions weil-cured joints and fresh meats should tind their way 
to every householder, 

“I would maintain decked vessels for the deep-sea fishery, 
and nets for drawing along the shore,” etc, 


Will there ever be a soul created under the ribs of 
death? Will the landlords of Ireland ever discern that 
this is the way to cure all the ills of that country -— 
that there is a more glorious scene than the club-house 
or the gaming-table—a more genuine happiness than in 
empty splendour and dissipation !—that tocultivate their 
estates, and to raise at the same time the condition of 
their neighbours, have in them sources of wealth and of 


| enjoymeut, to which all that they now know of has no 


comparison? As we haye travelled in Ireland, how 
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often have we taken up on our car some poor ragged 
boy, trudging to some distant town or village, and 
become filled with wonder at the clear intellect—clear 
as a bell—the vivid feeling, and the very graceful and 
refined manner of this little tattered, barefooted urchin, 
who has been taught in some hedge-school. How often 
have we seen the boys and girls going to or returning 
from school, full of health and spirit, and often fine 
young creatures, and have sighed to think of the 
misery and hardship that would clog them through life ; 
with a noble land as their birthright, and souls full of 
power to raise it into a paradise—now a desert, and the 
tomb of enterprise !| How often have we thought, “ There 
go the future countrymen of Goldsmith, of Grattan, of 
Burke, of Sheridan, and Moore, the future countrywomen 
of Mrs. Tighe, of Maria Edgeworth, of Lady Morgan, and 
Anna Maria Hall;” and yet, over them, and millions of 
them, how soon shall the bright morning, that looks not 
into the futare, overcast; and the spirit of the patriot, 
the poet, and the happy household men and women, be 
trodden by contumely and oppression into something 
as barren as those black wastes of peat, or be roused into 
the sullen fire of murderous revenge. 

Is this never to be changed? In the beautiful lan- 
guage of this little book,— 


“Why should toiling, striving men be linked to misery for 
ever P powes of head and hand, believe me, is man’s best 
estate and earthly destiny ; but it is at the bottom, instead of 
the top, of the scale. Yet tie time is drawing nigh—a little 
bird whispers it in my ear—when the labourer, the working 
man, no longer ignorant, brutalized, debased, shall rise, without 
impeachment of the claims of any, to the highest, best elevation 
of nature’s aristocracy. Shall he not dwell in palaces, who 
raises palaces? Shall she not go in rich attire, whose fingers 
wind the silk of the toiling worm? Shall the ruby, the dia- 
mond, and the red, red gold, not glitter on the miner’s manly 
breast, or deck the fingers of his wife and child? Shall she not 
wear who spinsP—he eat who sows? Shall the purple juice 
recruit no more the fainting vine-dresser? or pictures deck, or 
choicest harmony cheer, the dwellings of the poor? Yes, by 
the living God shall they! By the very Majesty of Heaven, 
man—man himself—shall waken from the trance of ages; and 
the producer and the consumer, the creator of enjoyments and 
he who revels in them, shall be one and indivisible once more. 
Nature’s glad voices shall breathe out peacefully again. The 
carolling birds, the whispering winds, the gorgeous clouds, and 
perfumed flowers, the sunny earth, the mighty ocean, man’s 

lorious beauty, speak seraph-toned his ineffable destiny, the 
aint foreshadowings of his final home !” 


There is one other argument, besides its intrinsic 
beauty, for the purchase of this little volume—the 
profits of it are to be given to the relief of the Irish 
poor. 

The Parlour Library. Vol. 1.—The Black Prophet ; 
a Tale of Irish Famine. By Wii11am Carterton, 
Author of Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 
etc. Belfast: Simms and Macintyre. 


Messrs. Sorms anp Macintyre, the spirited publishers 
of Belfast, have chosen wisely by commencing their 
new serial publication with a work of such intense 
interest and great power, as William Carleton’s “ Black 
Prophet.” A tale of Irish famine is well timed at this 
moment ; and this story, though referring to a former 
period of distress, is equally applicable to this; for the 
sorrows of Ireland arenot the growth of yesterday, they are 
the old festering wounds of oppression and misgovern- 
ment breaking out into plague spots of greater or less 
intensity, owing to the casualties of seasons or other 
temporary circumstances, 

Of all men who have written of Irish Mfe and 
manners, none have done it with so masterly a hand as 
William Carleton. A man of the people himself, he 
understands them thoroughly ; he knows their feelings, 
their wants, and their miseries; and he depicts their 





life and their character, because he is deeply familiar 
with both, and knows the causes, whether remote or 
immediate, which have made them what they -are, 
Besides this, Carleton is a man of genius; his writings 
a dramatic power, and the plot of his story is 
always such as to rivet the reader's attention. He is 
possessed of every requisite for 2 master in fiction, for 
this simple and apparently paradoxical reason, that he 
never deals with anything but truth. 
This tale of Irish famine is appropriately enough 
dedicated to Lord John Russell, because the writer says, 


“Asit is the first tale of Irish famine that was ever 





dedicated to an English Prime Minister, he trusts | 
that his lordship’s enlarged and enlightened policy | 
will put it out of the power of any succeeding author — 


ever to write another.” We hope it may. 
Famine is not by any means a new thing in Ireland. 


Every year has seen something of it more or less; but | 


the warnings were lost on landlords and governors, | 
and it was not till a general desolation of that unhappy | 
country roused the national heart of England, that the | 
calamity was thought even real. Carleton’s story refers 


to the year 1817.— 


“ The whole summer had been sunless and wet ; one, in fact, | 


of ceaseless rain, which fell day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, until the sorrowful consciousness had arrived 


that any change for the better must now come 700 Jate, andthat || 
nothing was certain but the terrible union of famine, disease, | 
and death, which was to follow. The season, owing to the | 
causes specified, was necessarily late, and such of the crops as i 


were ripe had a sickly and unthriving look. * * 
Low meadows were in a state of inundation, and on alluvial 
soils the ravages of the floods were visible in layers of sand and 


gravel that were deposited over many of the prostrate corn-fields. | 
The peatturf lay in oozy and neglected heaps, for there had not | 
been sun enough to dry it sufficiently for use, so that the poor | 


had want of fuel and cold to feel as well as want of food itself. 


Indeed the appearance of the country, in consequence of this | 


wetness in the firing, was singularly dreary and depressing. 
Owing to the difficulty with which it era f or rather wasted 
away, without light or heat, the eye, in addition to the sombre 
hue which the absence of the sun cast over all things, was 
forced to dwell upon the long black masses of smoke which 
trailed slowly over the whole country, or hung, during the thick, 
sweltering calms, in broad columns that gave to the face of 


nature an aspect strikingly dark and disastrous, when associated, 
as it was, with the destitution and suffering of the great body | 


of the i. The general appearance of the crops was indeed 
deplorable. In some parts the grain was beaten down by the 
rain ; in airier situations it lay cut, but unsaved, and scattered 
over the fields, awaiting an occasional glim 
and in other and richer soils, whole fields, deplorably hedged, 
were green with the destructive exuberance of a second growth. 
The season, though wet, was warm; and it is unnecessary to 
say, that the luxuriance of all weeds and unprofitable productions 
was rank and strong, whilst an unhealthy fermentation pervaded 
every thing which was destined for food. A brooding stillness, 
too, lay over all nature ; cheerfulness had disappeared, even the 
groves and hedges were silent, for the very birds had ceased to 
sing, and the earth seemed as if it mourned for the approaching 
calamity, as well as for that which had been already felt. The 
whole country, in fact, was weltering and surging with the wet 


of feeble sunshine; | 





formed by the incessant overflow of rivers; whilst the falling | 
cataracts, joined to a low monotonous hiss, or what the Scotch | 
term sugh, poured their faint but dismal murmurs on the | 


gloomy silence which otherwise prevailed around.” 


Such is the scene of this melancholy story, in which 
the Black Prophet, an artful villain and murderer, | 


who gained great influence over the people by his pre- 
tended gift of prophecy; and his daughter, a wild, 


passionate, but beautiful girl; and old Darby Skinadre, | 
the dealer in meal, the miser, the hypocrite, and the | 


blood-sucker ; and many another figure—some meek and 
patient, others driven into passionate despair; move to 
and fro, as in a dreary phantasmagoria. And, perhaps, 
the saddest and most appalling part of the whole is 
that it is true; that not a feeble skeleton, with shrivelled 
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| skin and glassy eyes, and consuming fever at its heart, 
| before us, but has its thousand-fold counterpart 
| at this very moment, in that same land where it seems 
| to have been the object of all who had power, no 
| matter however obtained, to turn the blessings of God 
| into a desolating curse. 

| "We wish not only that Lord John Russell, but that 
every man who has a voice in making laws for Ireland, 
could read this book and deeply ponder on its momen- 
tous truths. Our space is very limited, but we must be 
permitted to make one extract more, for there’ is much 
in it. 

“The whole country was in a state of dull but frantic tumult ; 
and the wild crowds, as they came and went in the perpetra- 
tion of their melancholy outrages, were worn down by such 
startling evidences of general poverty and suffering, as were 
| enough to fill the heart with fear as well as pity. Their cada- 
| yerous and emaciated ly ars had something in them so wild and 
| wolfish, and the fire of famine blazed so savagely in their hollow 
| eyes, that many of them looked like creatures changed from their 
| very humanity by some judicial plague that had been sent down 
| from Heaven to punish and desolate the land. And, in truth, 
there is no doubt whatever that the intensity of their sufferings, 
| and the na panic which was occasioned by the united 
' ravages of disease and famine, had weakened the powers of their 
| understanding, and impressed upon their bearing and features 
an expression which seemed partly the wild excitement of tem- 
porary frenzy, and partly the dull, hopeless apathy of fatuity— 
astate to which it is well known that misery, sickness, and 
, hunger, all together, had brought down the strong intellect and 
| reason of the famishing multitudes, * * To no other 
| principle than this can we attribute the wanton and irrational 
| outrages of many of the people. Every one acquainted with 
' such awful visitations must know that their terrific realities 
| cause them, by wild influences that run through whole masses, 
| to forget all the decencies and restraints of ordinary life; until 
fear, and shame, and the becoming respect for order, all of which 
constitute the moral safety of society, are thrown aside, or 
| resolved into the great tyrannical instinct of self-preservation, 
which, when thus stimulated, becomes what may be termed the 
insanity of desolation.” 


| _ In conclusion, we would remark that the Parlour 

Library appears to be the cheapest serial publication 
of the day. The extent of three ordinary volumes for 
one shilling ! it is well got up, and is, in all respects, 
deserving of the public favour. 


——~>— 


THE DEATH OF TIBERIUS. 
Annal. Lib. vi. cap. 1. 
BY NICHOLAS THIRNING MOILE. (AUTHOR OF STATE TRIALS.) 


Axp now life’s lees to bitterness were drained : 
Fast as the fading moon Tiberius waned ; 

His limbs forsook their load or scarce sustained ; 
The body ’gan depart ; hypocrisy remained. 

Still the same rigid soul: with brow intent, 

And speech severe, from place to place he went ; 

| Or forced at times a courtesy to screen 

Those signs of failing, though he knew them seen ; 
Till lodged at length by Cape Misenum’s cleft, 
Where Marius built the house Lucullus left. 

And here his coming end was thus descried : 

A leech there was, in whom he dared confide, 

So far as take advice, but medicine never, 

Who now, pretending business bade them sever, 
Kissed hands at parting, dutifully grieved, 

And touched the Prince’s pulse. Nor unperceived : 
For, whéther wroth, and so more self-possest, 

He cried, “ Bring back the banquet !” made him guest, 
And kept the feast beyond its wonted end ; 

To compliment, forsooth, a parting friend. 

That leech to Macro sped, and told, amain, 

“ His days are numbered, and their tale is twain.” 





Then all was ferment : colloquies around, 

And far expresses to the armies bound 

And, in two days, his intercepted breath, 

*Twas thought, had clos’d mortality in death. 

With concourse great, and gratulations prone, 

Caligula went forth to claim the throne, 

When newson news—“ He stirs—he breathes”—arrived ; 

“ He speaks— wants food—Tiberius has revived !” 

Panic seized all: th> rest disperse aghast ; 

Each feigning grief, some ignorance what had past. 

Young Cesar, hurled from hope o’er earth elate, 

Tranfixed and silent stood, expecting fate. 

Macro, intrepid, gives command : “ Go straight, 

Heap on him bed-clothes, heap to suffocate, 

Then leave the old man’s room, and no one near it wait.” 

Tiberius ended thus. His years were threescore, ten, 
and eight. 


_— 


HEALTH OF TOWNS ASSOCIATION. 


THE committee of the Health of Towns Association held a 
meeting at the Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s-square, on 
Wednesday, April 7th; Lord Ashley in the chair; for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the “ Bill for improving 
the Health of Towns in England,” presented to Parliament by 
Her Majesty’s Government; when it was resolved unani- 


mously :— 

i, Phat this bill is founded on the bill framed with great care 
and labour by the late Government, and presented to the House 
of Commons at-the close of the session 1845, by the Earl of 
Lincoln and Sir James Graham. 

2. That the main provisions of Lord Lincoln’s bill are based 
on the recommendations of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Health of Towns, being the conclusions at which they arrived 
after an investigation, seldom equalled in extent, and never 
exceeded by the fulness and completeness of the evidence col- 


ected. 

8. That Lord Lincoln’s bill possesses the great merit of 
having developed a definite and universally applicable principle, 
by which the recommendations of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
might be carried into practical operation, and a sound sanitary 
state be gradually extended to every city, town, and village of 
the United Kingdom. 

4. That while both the former and the present Governments 
have earnestly laboured to mature a comprehensive and efficient 
sanitary measure, it must give confidence in the principle on 
which it is proposed to legislate, that the measure presented to 
Parliament by both administrations is essentially the same, 
differing merely in the mode in which it is proposed to carry 
the Act into operation. 

5. That the bill prepared by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment proposes to place the general superintendence of the Act 
in a special authority created for this express purpose; to assign 
the local execution of the Act to bodies already constituted, and 
from time immemorial empowered, to perform service of this 
kind, namely, the town councils; extending the jurisdiction of 
those bodies, where this may ke necessary, by the creation of 
new wards, and affording facilities for the formation of such 
bodies where none at present exist; to place the main expense 
of improvement (exercising everywhere a vigilant control over 
the expenditure) on the classes that will most profit by it— 
namely, occupiers of houses ; to raise in each district the capital 
that may be required, either by loan, or by persons contracting 
for the execution of the works, on the security of a special rate, 
the repayment of principal and interest, to be spread over a 
series of years, being commuted into an annual rent-charge : 
and in this manner to prevent the burdén from being prac- 
tically felt even by the poorest tenant, and at the same time to 
ENGAGE AND REGULATE THE SPIRIT OF COMMERCIAL ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE EXECUTION OF MEASURES OF SANITARY 
IMPROVEMENT: provisions which the whole tenor of the 
evidence shows to be absolutely necessary to secure the efficient, 
general, economical, and permanent working of the measure. 

6. That the bills proposed, both by the late and the present 
Government, alike provide that the supply of water, the sewer- 
age, the drainage, the cleansing and the paving of towns, should 
be under one and the same authority; that the existing 
separate, independent, and often conflicting trusts and boards, 
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being proved by coetons to be uneconomical, often wasteful, 
and almost invariably inefficient, should be abolished ; and that 
their duties and powers should be transferred to one single 
body ; located, each in its assigned district; uniformly consti- 
tuted, and always under supervision and control. 

7. That, with regard to the metropolis, after the full and 
- repeated investigations which have been made into the sanitary 
condition of this important part of the empire—first by Drs. 
Arnott, Kay, and Southwood Smith; secondly, in the following 
year, by Dr. Southwood Smith; thirdly, by the Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the Health of 
Towns ;. fourthly, by Mr. Chadwick, as set forth in the Sanitary 
Report published in 1842; and, lastly, by the evidence of com- 
missioners and officers of sewers, of engineers of water coi- 
panies, and of large numbers of medical and other witnesses, 
collected under the Health of Towns Commission, constituting 
altogether a mass of unanswered and unanswerable facts, 
showirig the enormous and deplorable defects and abuses in the 
management of the sewerage, the drainage, the supply of water, 
and the paving and cleansing of the metropolis—there can be 
no pretext on the part of these local authorities that they have 
been taken by surprise; that they have proved, by anything 
they have done in time past, or are likely to do in future, that 
they are better fitted for continuing in office than similar bodies 
in other parts of the country; or that there is the sliadow of 
reason why a special exception should be made in their favour, 
from the operation of any general law. 

8. That among the practical restilts of the progress of the 
nation in art, science, and wealth, one of the most remarkable is 
the improvement that has taken place in the éomfort and 
healthfulness of dwelling-houses, and in the salubrity of the 
localities in which they are placed ; that this, however, is true only 
of the housés and localities in which the higher and middle 
Glasses reside ; that comparatively little of this improvement has 
descended to the class of shopkeepers; and still less to that of 
skilled artisans ; while in general NO IMPROVEMENT WHATEVER 
has reached the dwellings of common or unskilled labourers, 
who form the bulk of the population, both of our town and 
rural districts ; but that, on the contrary, in consequence of the 
increase of the population, without a corresponding increase of 
house accommodation, and without attention to the cleanliness 
of the districts into which the poorer classes have been driven, 
the sanitary condition of those districts is positively worse than 
it was half a century ago; because they are moré erowded, 
because the sources of the pollution of the air have proportion- 
ately increased, and because the access of fresh air has every 
year become more and more difficult: whence it has happened 
that the classes in question have been compelled to spend their 
lives, from the moment of birth to that of death, in a poisoned 
me in which not only has the attainment of physical and 
mental health and strength been impossiblé, but the deterioration 
of the body and the corruption of thé mind have alike become 
inevitable. 

9. That little or nothing of this state of things is known to 
the higher and wealthier classes, becawse no indications of it 
have been visible in our great squares, or our principal streets 
and common thoroughfares ; but that, nevertheless, within afew 

of these spots, where everything marks improvement and 
indicates health and comfort, are the abodes of tens of thousands 
of the people, in a state Which no one out of their own class 
can witness without a feeling of horror, and which people of all 
ranks, brought thither by curiosity or duty—statesmen, legisla- 
tors, clergymen, medical men, and the officers of charitable 
institutions—all concur in déclaring to be disgraceful to us, 
equally as a civilized and as a Christian nation. 

10. That the consequences of this state of things are pro- 
claimed to us daily by an indisputable and undisputed authority— 
though hitherto practically neglected,_the Tables and Reports 
of the i General, — whose columns show, that in 
some of these places the mortality is double, and in others 
treble that of the wealthier districts; that the inhabitants of 
these neglected districts are deprived of one-third, and in many 
cases of one-half, of the natural term of their existence; that 
during the very last year 50,000 persons in a part only of 
Engiand, living chiefly in these districts, perished, over and above 
the ordinary numbers that die yearly ; and that, from caleula- 
tions based on the Returns of the Registrar General, it appears 
that the numbers that perish in England alone, from removable 
eauses of sickness and mortality, amount to no fess than 136 


persons every day. 
11. That although the sickness and a from these 
causes press with peculiar severity on the poorer 8, yet the | 














wealthy are by no means exempt from sittilar suffering; that 
there is no boundary within which it is possible to confitie the 
visitations of malaria, and no moment when it may not pass 
beyond its usual haunts; that it sometimes introduces fever and 
other painful and mortal diseases into the mansion as well as 
into the hovel, seizing upon young and old alike in both; and 
that the Returns uniformly show, that in those towns and cities 





wliich ate reniarkable for the early ages at which the poor die, | 


the gentry also, as a Class, are deprived of thatiy years of their 
natural term of life. 


12. That, according to the ordinafy éstimate, for every death | 
there are twenty-eight persons sick; that tlhe subjects of this | 
excessive sickness and mortality are, exclusive of infants, persons | 


in the prime of life, between the ages of twenty and forty—the 


period when life is of the greatest value to the individual and to | 


society; when the poor have the latgest number of children 


dependent on their labour for support ; when sickness plunges | 


entire families ito temporary, and death into permanent destitn- 


tion, and consequent dependence on parochial relief: that, from | 


Returns obtained under the Poor Law Commission, it appears 

that there are in this way produced and pines yearly, in | 
England and Wales alone, upwards of forty-seven thousand | 
widows, and upwards of one hiiidred and twenty thousand | 
orphans ; that from calculations, based on Registration Returns | 
from the several counties in England and Wales, it agen that | 
the loss in money on the year's deaths is in round numbers, | 
from the loss of Ihe productive power of tlie labourer, thirteen | 
millions (212,988,874) ; from sickness, a million and a | 


| 
| 


(£1,599,337) ; and from funerals, nearly three hundred thousand | 


pounds (£285,612), making a total loss to the country every 


year of fearly fifteen millions (£14,878,823) of money, by far | 


thé greater part of which enormous sum imught and would be 
saved under proper sanitary regulations; that therefore the 
Fever tax, which is the Dirt tax, is more costly and oppressive 
than all the other taxes put 
loss in money, sickness, and premature death, the population is 


together; and that after all this | 


not in the least degree diminished ; a puny, sickly, suffering, and | 


short-lived race invariably and most rapidly springing up to 
supply the place of those that perish, | thus preparing every 
year, “ an unripe harvest for the scythe of death !’ \ 
13. That when large masses of the people are thus allowed to | 
perish from known and removable causes, and when the certain | 
means of removing these causes are within our power, it is an | 
immolation, in the guilt of whiéh every individual participates | 
who might help to put an end to it, but does nothing; that no | 
efforts to remove or even materially to mitigate its consequences | 
by Cuarity or by Lecan Revier ever have been or can be | 
effectual, and that nothing will be so, but the substitution of the | 
charity of prevention for that of alleviation. | 
14. That from the whole of the preceding statements, it is | 
clear that there is a definite line at which the improvement of | 
the people has stopped; beyond which the advantages of the 
progress of the nation in civilization have not descended; and | 
that below this line the physical causes of disease and mortality, | 
removed or ashen in the ordinary progress of civilizatiun, | 


continue to operate with their full force; the shortness of the | 


dur«tion of life, among the classes ex to them, being | 
universally and invariably the result and the measure of the | 
prevalence-and intensity of these causes. f 
15. That the General Sanitary Measure now presented to° 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s Government is caltulated to 
remove from the classes in question the most t and 
powerful of these causes, and te bring the very lowest of the 
people within the influence of that physieal and moral improve- 
ment which is the necessary 4 of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and in the inestimable benefits of which the higher and 
middle classes have long participated. 
16. That this Measure, involving no political distinction, and | 
influencing no party object, but tending to promote the pro- | 
sperity and happiness of every Class without éxception, is ont | 
which all parties in beth Houses of Parliament may cordially | 
co-operate in perfecting, and all classes ont of Parliament unite 
in securing ; its happy distinetion being, that whale it is apable | 
of effecting a certain amouht of good, without the admixture, 
or even the danger, of any countervailing evil of any kind ot | 
degree, immediate or remote, it will at the same time day the | 
foundation for obtaining other and higher good, absolutely 
unattainable without it—the advancement (through the improve- i 
ment of their physical well-being) of the intellectual, the moral, | 


and the religious progress of the pedple. 
Pron behalf 
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journalist should 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


Frederick Douglass and the Steam Press.—The hint thrown 
out in our Journal of the 10th of April, has been acted upen. 


England, on board the Cambria, has roused the friends of Free- 
dom. Lists for subscriptions are already mfde out, and in process 
of distribution. They are for subscriptions of from one shilling 
upwards, Let every friend of liberty put down his offering, 
and such a monument of infamy to the oppressor and the scorner 
of coloured men, and of support to 4 true champion of his 
brethren’s cause, will be raised, as will send a terror into the very 
heart of the slavery system. By this means, Frederick Douglass 
would be placed in a situation free from care, to devote his whole 


office for signatures. ; 
Monthly Llustrations of American Slavery.—A series of 


facts. We direct particular attention to them, and shall extract 
from them, when the less crowded state of our Record will admit 
of it. 


Anti-Slavery League and Temperance Societies—Mr. J. P. 
Parker, on the 19th of this month, delivered a lecturé on this 
subject at the Star of Temperance Hull. A Remonstrance will 
lie for signatures at every Temperance meeting throughout 
London. The address issued in announcing these lectures is so 
admirable that we give it entire :— 

“To the Members of Temperance Societies in the United 
States of America, 

“Dear Friends, and Fellow Workers in the cause of Tem- 

rance. — We, the undersigned. members. of Temperance 

jocieties in London, respectfully address you on a most impor- 

tant subject. We have long laboured in our respective hemi- 
spheres in the promulgation of our excellent and self-denying 
principles. We have exerted ourselves on behalf of those wiio 
were ready to perish, and for whom no man seemed to care. 
We have brought liberty to the captive, and we have opened 
the prison doors of those who were bound. Thousands have 
been made to rejoice, who once were sad and sorrowing. 
Thousands have become respectable and respected meinbers of 
society, who once were outcasts, the offscouring of all things. 

“ We have stood forward firmly and fearlessly, in the face of 
difficulty and danger, boldly and zealously seeking to emancipate 
the White Slave—the self-made bondman. In the pursuit of 
our noble object,.we. have‘ known no man after the flesh, but 
have sacrificed time, money, and. even reputation, in the calm 
confidence of a conscience void of offence in the sight of God. 
We-have been rewarded for all our pains. and privations. 
Almighty. God. has blessed our exertions, and trowned them 
with abundant success; and we are at this time looking for- 
ward, with a hope that is sure and steadfast, that our principles 
will ultimately be universally acknowledged, and universally 
teduced.to practice. . : 

“We were favoured with the presence of a large body of 
American citizens,-who, in your name, appeared at our World’s 
Temperance Convention as your delegates and representatives. 
We-rejoiced to meet them im our fatherland, and we doubt not 





case; we should have hailed their 


rance with joyful 
acclamation ; we should have receiv 


them with fraternal 








Se 


| 


life and energies to the Anti-Slavery cause. 4 /ist will lie at our | 


THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public dpini 
do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all t 
We work ror all, and we desire to work witu all.—Eps. 


Opinion, as every honest 
asses —-be they rich o¥ 


affection; and have listened to their statements or suggestions 
with profound respect. With ns there is no res of persons, 


Everywhere the recent outrage to this noble-minded man; to | whether white, or black; or red, of yellow; all men With us are 
the whole coloured race, and to the law and public feeling of | brethren, children of the same Almighty Parent, the offspriig of 


the same common Father, ; 
“There came with one of the delegatés from your highly- 
favoured land a man Who had been, as we Were inlormied; a 
slave in one of your southern states—his name Frederick 
Douglass. He stood on our Temperance platforms at our 
largest places of assembly, and we rejoiced to hear him speak of 
what our principles had done fér his coloured brethren. We 
recognised in him a triuniphant refutation of that vile calumn 
which had declared the negro to be an unintellecttial an 
inferior being. He stood; a man distinguished by his talehts and 


| eloquence, among men long acknowledged by us as talented and 
| eloquent, and from them and from us he received the respect- 





pers under this head is issued by the friends of the Anti- fully aud cordially offered right hand of fellowship and affection. 


lavery cause in Newcastle. They abound with the most.striking | 


“Our ministers, our statesmen, our men of literature aid 
learning, our merchants and mechanics, men of every class 
and grade in society, camé around that noble specimen of 
coloured humanity, and with united voice declared him to be 
one of nature’s aristocracy. 

“ And now, dear brethren, we have a friendly controversy 
with you. We are told that in your land, the land of liberty as 
we have often called it, there are thousands of such men held in 
the bonds of slavery. Men created in the image of God, but 
treated as the brutes that perish. Men whose birthright is 
freedom, but whose natural rights have been forcibly torn from 
them. Men who have hearts to love, but whose hearts’ affec- 
tions have been sported with.and blighted. Men who, have been 
taught that for them the Saviour died, and who have been 
placed upon the auction block with this commendation to enhance 
their value—that they were Christians, 

“ Brethren, are these things true? Are men and women 
united together among you in, the holy bands of matrimony, and 
then, at the caprice of their fellow men, torn from each other, 
never to meet again P- Are men and women to be found among 
you, whose backs have been torn and. lacerated by the whip— 
whose faces have been branded by the burning iron—whose 
limbs have been hacked and maimed? Brethren, are these 
things true? Is the husband torn from the wife—the child 
from the parent—the suckling from the mother’s breast—and 
sold like cattle in the public market? Dear brethren, are these 
things true, and have you not the power to alter this? If you 
have not, we feel that you have a right to our deepest sym- 
pathies ; we sincerely regret your inability. 

“ But if you have the means, if you have the power, to crush 
this system of iniquity, we beg you to employ those means with 
all the energy and earnestness that the case demands. 

“ As Englishmen, our boast is this :—Our fathers sanctioned 
slavery ; our fathers trafficked in human flesh and blood; our 
fathers bought-and sold their sable brethren ;—but we, thank 
God, are wiser than our fathers; we, thank God, have seen our 
duty clearly ; and we rejoice to say that he who plants his foot 
on British ground remains a slave no longer. 

“Brethren; will you not join with us in one loud cry of 
‘Perish Slavery—let all men be free?’ Will you not unite 
with us to carry out that heavenly precept, ‘ WhatsotVver ye 
Would that mén should do unto you, do ye also unto them ?’ 

“ Brethren, let us hear from you that, while the drunkard or 
the moderate drinker may be base enongh to hold his fellow 
man in Slavery’s bonds, with you the name of Temperance is 
synonymous with freedom—freedom from strong drink ) 
from the degrading traffic in human beings, God’s dear children 
equally with ourselves. 

“ We are, most affectionately, 
“ Yours in the Temperance cause, 
“J. P. Parker, 4, Mercer-street, Long Acre; 
“A. F. PripGeon, 44, Gt. St. Andrew-street, Bloomsbury ; 
“ Honorary Secretaries.” 
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What is doing at Kilbarchan.—S1x,—It may not be uninterest- 
ing to you to know that we have in Kilbarchan a public library, 
containing upwards of 1500 volumes, among which are three 
works of your own, namely, Colonization and Christianity, 
History of Priestcraft, and Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 
think our library is established on a very excellent footing ; an 
person can become a member by paying two shillings, whic 
gives the privilege of a vote in the selection of books, etc. It 
is open every Saturday evening from seven to nine, when any 
person, (whether a member or not,) by paying one penny, is 
entitled to draw two volumes. There is a pretty extensive 
library in connexion with the Relief Church ; I may also state, 
that cheap periodicals of a useful kind are extensively read ; 
several copies of your excellent Journal come to the village, but I 
cannot just say how many. We have four schools in the village, 
theré being (besides the parish school) two independent schools, 
which are well Sienians (the children attending the parish 
school are comparatively few,) and a free school (supported by 
a geritleman of the neighbourhood) for female children, where, 
in addition to reading, they are taught the useful art of sewing ; 
we have also two Sunday-schools. 

Although the people of Kilbarchan are mostly hand-loom 

weavers, a class of workmen who are generally considered the 
worst paidof any, yet, upon a Sunday or holiday, they generally 
manage to make a very respectable appearance. 
Owing to the very high price of provisions, times have gone 
rather hard with aor the by-past winter, but we hope for 
better days; and if direct taxation were substituted for indirect, 
if trade were thrown entirely free, and all restrictive laws 
abolished, so as to give free scope to our industry, putting down, 
as it undoubtedly would do, the spirit of war which is abroad 
in the world, I have no doubt but we should yet attain toa height 
of substantial and permanent prosperity far above any which 
we have ever yet seen. 

Wishing you and Mrs. Howitt every success with your 
Journal, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, J. P. 

New Ath and Mechanics’ Library at Wolverhampton.— 
This institution has just commenced under the auspices of the 
highest and most influential people of the place. 

Wakefield Mutual Improvement Society—This society was 
started a few months ago, its founders being anxious to occupy 
another of the situations so long occupied by vice and igno- 
rance. It progresses satisfactorily ; but its members feel that 
it would pro much faster if its existence were more full 
known. “ We hope,” says the writer, “to effect this throug! 
your Journal. The society was opened by an essay, written and 
delivered by the treasurer, on Utility of Knowledge in every 
Branch of Life, which was heard with great interest. We have 
now lectures and essays on the Monday evening, and grammar 
and arithmetic classes on Thursday and Friday evenings. We 
are attempting to form a library, but as yet with small success, 
owing to the state of our financial matters. We should, more- 
over, be exceedingly glad to receive presents of a few books 
from gentlemen who may have any to spare. As it is, in the 
classes especially, a little pro appears to be made; and we 
have no doubt that, when the confusion, etc. attendant upon 
making the rules and regulations shall have subsided, a great 
increase of members will take place. 

“ Owing to your goodness, sir, in allowing the use of your 
Journal to such records as these, we have written this plain 
statement, and remain, 





“ Yours ae 
“ The Members and Officers of the 
Improvement Society. 


Ninth Grand Concert of the Euterpeon Society.—This Society 
was founded in 1843, entirely by working-men, and has been 
carried on by their own exertions, and at their own expense, 
never having asked for patronage, or receiving.one farthing 
towards its expenses from any person but its own members, ‘The 
committee an —_ on mary ay ~ a ap rae ~ i 
singing meet every We y at the low charge of 5s. for thirty 
lessons for gentlemen, and 3s. for thirty lessons for ladies. The 
public concerts have been numerously attended, principally by 
the friends of the members, who have the privilege of purchasin, 
tickets at half price. After an existence of three years ra 
a half, the Society numbers nearly 100 members; and its terms 
of membership are, the payment of 10s. per annum for gentle- 
men, 2s. per quarter for ladies, with no extra charges for music. 
One great object which the founders of this society had in view, 
was not only to create a taste for pure and exalted music amongst 


field Mutual 





the working-classes, but to draw them off from the indulgence, 
qrpecially on holiday occasions, of intoxicating liquors. 

e need not say how important we regard such movements 
on the part of the working-classes, a are of incalculable 
benefit. We, therefore, attended the ninth grand concert, held 
in the City Lecture Theatre, Milton-street, on the 6th of this 
month ; and have seldom been more gratified on such an occasion, 
With the exception of Miss Sara Flower, and two or three other 
professional singers, the whole of the singing and music was by 
members of the society; and had a degree of excellence about 
them which was most creditable. The large orchestra of well. 
dressed musicians, and the singers, both young men and young 
women, might have presented themselves on any public occasion, 
sure of high approbation. . There was a precision of execution 
in the band peculiarly striking. . The selection of the pieces too | 
marked a genuine taste for excellence,the Seasons from | 
Haydn, the overture to Fra Diavolo, with glees, and songs, 
from Balfe, Barnet, Donizetti, etc., and Locke’s celebrated Music | 
to Macbeth. 

The concert was crowded, and the whole reminded us strongly 
of those musical meetings of the people in Germany to which we 
have so often, and with so much pleasure, alluded. We trust that 
such refining pleasures will grow amongst our population ; and if | 
there wasone thing more than another that strengthened thiswish 
on this occasion it was the contrast of the happy scene within, | 
and the miserable and revolting one opposite, as we came out, of a | 
gin-shop, with its wretched victims, jamming its crowded door- 
way, and the loud clamour of drunken voices within. 

Manchester Friendly Mutual Improvement Society—DEaR — 
Srr,—On Easter Monday the members of the Manchester | 
Friendly Mutual Eaprrenes class held their first Annual Ball 
in Tame-street Academy, which was numerously attended, the | 
room being thronged in all parts during the evening. Several | 
recitations were given by the members, which hi zhly gratified | 
the lovers of decoseston harmony. An excellent poetical | 
address was written for the occasion by the Secretary, Mr. Henry | 
Green, and delivered by Mr. Thomas Haynes in a manner which | 
won him the admiration of all present, and was most enthu- 
siastically greeted. Dancing was kept up till a late hour, 


WE have great pleasure in announcing that, by | 
the voluntary kindness of 
W. J. FOX, 
: HIS 
LECTURE ON THE GREAT QUESTION 
OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Will appear in our next Number, being the only 
authorized report. 
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